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THE PASHA’S PIPE-BEARER. | great measure accounts for the savage brutality 
TuERxE are but few pashas, in the Ottoman empire, | which has escutcheoned their arms with bloodshed, 
who cannot trace the descent of their immediate | rapine, and every vicious excess. Such men as 
ancestors from the humble station of pipe-bearer to | Ali Pasha, and the equally detestable Djezzar, are 
some other pasha ; and this lowness of origin in a! not without their counterparts even at the present 
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stricts these petty despots within prudent bounds. 
Many dark acts of treachery and foul dealing 
transpire in secret; and, though hughed up at the 


day, though a certain degree of civilization re- | 





than ever. In either case, the faithful pipe-bearer 
adheres to the fortunes of his patron ; he is either 
basking in the sunshine of his success, or com- 
fortably shaded by the cloak of his misfortunes. 


time, eventually get bruited about, although, in | On every occasion of the disgrace of a pasha, the 
Turkey, they are thought of little importance, | unwelcome information is usually accompanied by 
being looked upon in the light of every-day occur- | the unexpected appearance of his successor in 
rences. Such an instance, for example, occurred | office; but never, in any single instance, does the 
when we were residing in the pashalik of Adana, | porte condescend to show cause why the imperial 


in 1845-6, when the governor of a district, fearful | mandate has been issued. The pasha learns that 








that the influence of a cousin might preponderate 
against his own interests, invited him to dinner, 
and shot him dead at his own board. This was 
well known at the time all over the east; and the 
news was communicated to me the very next day, 
with the same sangfroid as I might tell my reader 
that Jones had shot a duck. But what can be 
expected from ignorant and superstitous men, sud- 
denly elevated into power, without those honourable 
and moral qualities which adorn the history of so 
many self-advanced men in our own country P The 
history of many a pasha is, indeed, neither more 
nor less than follows. 

A Turkish nobleman is taking his morning ride 
round the environs of the city, or, it may be, tra- 
velling from place to place in the country. His 
attention is attracted by the handsome features, or 
remarkably strong frame, of some peasant lad, who 
has been employed in fetching water for him, or in 
getting a bit of fire, with which to ignite his pipe. 
He is struck with the appearance and intelligence 
of the youth, asks him a few questions, and winds 
up by ordering his followers to him along 
with them, and bring him again into his presence 
so soon as he has arrived at his journey’s end. 
That journey may be five miles in length, or five 
hundred; the pasha, nevertheless, must be obeyed 
to the letter. It is in vain for the goat-herd to 
plead that his master’s goats must first be driven 
home, or even to beg that he may be suffered 
to run back, and tell his friends of the sudden 
change in his fortune. The flocks are left to their 
chance, and if not scattered before sun-down by 
some hungry wolf, they will, in all probability, trot 
home meekly as ever. As for the goat-herd, the 
chances are ten to one that he will never set his 
eyes on home or friends again ; from the moment 
he has mounted one of the pasha’s spare bag- 
gage-mules, his career has changed; and if he turn 
out to be a sharp-witted lad, apt in the art of flat- 
tery, and qld understanding, the chances are 
that he will one day become as great a person- 
age as the man in whose train of followers he is 
now enlisted, and whose very name, and voi¢e, 
make the child tremble so excessively that he can 
barely hold on by the saddle of the fractious mule 
he bestrides. At any rate, if he continues faithful 
to the discharge of his duties, and becomes attached 
to his patron, he is sure of sharing the pasha’s 
success or mishaps in life, which, however, is, after 
all, in some cases, nothing better than a lottery ; 
for the pasha of the Ottoman empire may be to-day 
in high favour at head-quarters, full of authority, 
and surrounded by wealth and luxuries, whereas 
the very next post may bring him the intelligence 
of his utter disgrace and ruin. Perhaps he is 
doomed to perpetual exile, or, perhaps, his disgrace 
may be only temporary, and the sunshine of favour 
burst forth upon him again with greater brilliancy 


| his services are no longer required, and that, per- 
| haps, in addition to his loss of place and salary, he 
is sentenced to be exiled; but the why and where- 
fore is never discussed. The sultan wills it, and, 
therefore, the pasha must obey ; and he may be 
thankful that the days are gone by when such im- 
perial mandates were usually accompanied with a 
silken noose and the grand vizier’s compliments— 
a fatal token that the pasha might either go and 
strangle himself, qr else submit to having the ope- 
ration performed by rougher arms. 

To return, however, to the immediate subject of 
this paper—the pasha’s pipe-bearer—we will, if you 
please, select one specimen from many, and call 
him, for convenience sake, Achmet the goat-herd. 
It is a fine spring morning, and somewhere about 
an hour before mid-day, when Achmet, breathless 
from abortive attempts to make music sound from 
stubborn Pandean-pipes, stretches himself wearily 
under the shade of some myrtle bush in the plains 
of the Amak, whieh extend between Scanderoon 
and Aleppo ; he is possibly meditating on what his 

r mother will contrive to bring him for his mid- 

y repast—a precarious subject, considering the 
exhausted state of their joint exchequer; or he is 
planning some method of catching birds, or fright- 
ening away wolves from his flock. -and-by he 
hears the distant tramp of horses’ hoofs, and start- 
ing up at the sound, listens more attentively. 
There is evidently a body of horsemen drawing 
nigh, and the boy anxiously hopes they may turn 
out to be European travels, ie in sucha case he 
is pretty sure of levying a bucksheesh, or fee, from 
them. Getting up, he peeps over the bush in the 
direction of the sound, and then discovers, to his 
consternation,- that the cavalcade approaching is 
evidently the suite of some pasha, from whose 
menials he has nothing but cuffs and hard words 
to expect. Wisely calculating that it is best to be 
civil and willing to oblige—for the rustic lacks not 
common sense—Achmet jumps up on his legs, 
and runs to the well hard by, drawing water as 
fast as his strength will permit him, and filling the 
stone trough, there for the convenience of 
thirsty horses, mules, and camels; he has hardly 
accomplished this, when the cavalcade arrives, and 
the pasha dismounts to smoke a pipe and rest him- 
self. The goat-herd then has the audacity to seize 
upon the pasha’s horse, and, loosing the bit from 
its mouth, leads it to the trough; the attendant 
sycophants, who have been paralysed at the boy’s 
impudence, now rush upon him to annihilate him ; 
but their zeal has been misplaced. The pasha 
interferes, having observed the acuteness of the 
boy. Hé asks the trembling goat-herd a few ques- 
tions, which are answered so adroitly, that the 
great man at once determines upon enkisting him 
in his service, and, much to the chagrin of his 





attendants, the order is given, “ Bring him with 
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us.” “ Bash oustana” (“By my head”) is the 
only reply ; and five minutes afterwards the aston- 
ished youth finds himself going, he can hardly 
guess where, or for what purpose, surrounded by 
the pomp and paraphernalia of a pasha’s suite. 
The sheep are left to take care of themselves ; and 
when the poor mother brings the mid-day meal, 
delighted that she has some extra delicacy in 
store for her much-loved son, the lad is nowhere to 
be found. She goes home again, half distracted 
with the thought that he has fallen a prey to some 
wild beast. Another goat-herd is sent to look after 
the flocks, and the chances are that mother and 
son never meet again, and seldom, if ever, hear of 
each other’s welfare. 

On arriving at the head-quarters of the pashalik, 
Achmet is duly invested with a new suit of highly- 
embroidered clothes; he is first carried to the 
Turkish bath, and then, all gold lace and red cloth, 
is introduced into the presence of his future patron. 
The pasha intimates to him that he is exalted to 
the high position of pipe-bearer to his excellency, 
the former pipe-bearer having just been promoted 


to the dignified grade of kiama-khan, at some small 


town within the jurisdiction of the pashalik ; but 
before proceeding to his new post, the old pipe- 
bearer initiates the novice into the mysteries of his 
calling. These are very simple, and easily learned. 
He must assume command of a large detachment 
of elegantly-mounted pipes and narghilies. On 
first rising in the morning, his daily business is, 
by means of brass wire rods and large pails of 
water, to purify every pipe, stick, and mouthpiece ; 
the narghilies then have to undergo the same 
process, and the earthenware bowls attached to 
both pipes and narghilies have to be exchanged 
every second day for new ones. Now, if Achmet 
be a sharp-witted lad, which he doubtless is, he 
will turn this to account, for the pipe-bowls to be 
thrown away are almost as good as new, and the 
merchant who supplies these requisites will be 
willing to take them back again at half price. 
The pasha’s purse-strings are loosened for the pay- 
ment of a stipulated weekly supply ; hence, one- 
half of this sum goes into the pipe-bearer’s pocket. 
Besides this, there are other perquisites to be got 
out of the tobacco and tinibac merchants, who 
contract to supply the pasha’s household with these 
Turkish requisites; so that at first starting, the 
poor penniless goat-herd finds himself well dressed 
and well fed, besides having an abundant supply 
of small coin always tinkling in his pocket. But 
this is by no means all: he also finds himself 
already a small centre of attraction to the minor 
officials and servants, and a perfect magnet in the 
streets and bazaars. Under-these circumstances, 
he begins to think that he is after all somebody of 
worth and importance; and what with looking in 
the mirrors,so plentiful in the pasha’s serrai (palace), 
and hearing himself Effendied (made an esquire 
of), and feeling the continual weight of money in 
his pocket, he very soon forgets the poor old mother 
at home and the favourite pet lamb, and is com- 
pletely wrapped up in self-conceit and pride. 

There are some little episodes, too, in Achmet’s 
history. He gets so absorbed in vanity at times, 
that the pasha’s pipes are neglected, and only a 
good bastinadoing, on the soles of his feet, brings 


| him to his senses. This latter at first puts a check 











to his ardour and ambition; but in a week or two 
after his own chastisement, the mutzellim of Antab 
undergoes the same infliction for a less trivial 
offence, and then Achmet is consoled, and finds out 
that in a pasha’s palace such floggings are no 
disgrace, being an every-day occurrence, from the 
highest to the lowest. On the whole, however, 
Achmet is an attractive, active lad; he is up with 
the lark, and busy as the bee. From sunrise till 
two hours after sunset he has little or no respite in 
his duties, for the audience hall of the pasha is 
always full of visitors and officers, and the whole 
detachment of pipes and narghilies is continuall 
on active service. They are always ready loaded, 
to replace’a pipe that has been smoked, or to be 
offered to some new comer. The pasha seldom 
condescends to speak to his pipe-bearer, except in 
the harsh tone of command, and he never, by any 
chance, pays him or gives him the value of a far- 
thing as a present ; but then, on the other hand, 
he never interferes with his getting presents from 
others, nor, indeed, inquires how the money he 
sometimes hears rustling in Achmet’s kets 
came into his possession. Having himself been 
once upon a time a pipe-bearer, he can pretty well 
solve the enigma. 

But what Achmet is particularly strong in, is 
the etiquette of delivering and receiving a pipe 
from his master or a visitor, with becoming grace 
and dignity. This is an art which he has not 
mastered without much practice before the same 
mirror that has led him into a false belief of his 
self-importance and good looks. He has, however, 
studied to some purpose, for even the most severe 
critics on this matter who visit the pasha admit, 
when the boy is beyond hearing, that his actions 
are grace personified. The laying of the left hand 
upon the bosom, the advance of the right heel just 
eight inches in front of the left toes, the graceful 
twirl with which the pipe bowl is deposited in the 
tin stand placed for its reception, and the mouth- 
piece brought to bear within an inch of the pasha’s 
moustache—all this is the subject of admiration to 
old Turks, and the pasha listens to the encomiums 
with pride, for he likes to have anything he patron- 
izes praised; and so, at the same time that he 
calls Achmet an eschek (a donkey), he has secretly 
determined upon working out his welfare; and 
some day, accordingly, sees Achmet provided with 
a gaily caparisoned Arab horse, on which he is 
hereafter expected to ride whenever he follows his 
master in his excursions round the environs of the 
town. ; 

By this time Achmet has imbibed many a dee 
lesson of treachery and deceit, having been well 
schooled in vice by those who constantly surround 
him at the pasha’s serrai. If he is accomplished 
in the art of serving pipes, he is equally famous as 
a fawning flatterer. No lad of his years can so 
happily turn a circumstance or a word into a com- 
pliment for the pasha; and as he curvettes on his 
spirited steed, following in the wake of his excel- 
lency, he attracts far more attention by his intel- 
ligent features and brilliant costume than the 
pasha himself. Achmet, lighting a pipe for his 
sedate patron, offers it with a grace and a few words 
of sycophancy which at once call down the applause 
of the by-standers. 

Some six months after this, the kiama-khan of 
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Kilis is reported to have been found dead in his peasantry of the pashalik rejoice at the prospect 


bed. He was a protegé of the last pasha’s, and 
suffered to remain in his post by the present one, 
only on account of his extreme old age. The 
pasha enters into possession of his property, and 


the astonished goat-herd, Achmet, finds himself | 


elevated to the important post thus vacated. The 
pasha makes him a present, first, of a khatem, or 
seal, to affix to his despatches—for of course he 
cannot write or read ;—then, of a trustworthy 
scribe ; and, lastly, of a couple of handsome horses ; 
and thus the gratified Achmet effendi kiama-khan, 
enters upon the duties of his office at Kilis. If 
there was one spark of his native simplicity left 
when he first enters upon office, this is speedily 
extinguished by the vortex of crime into which he 
is at once plunged. He is armed with authority 
little inferior to that of the governor of Kilis him- 
self, and his heart speedily becomes callous to 
every one and everything but himself and his own 
wants and wishes. He takes care to propitiate his 
patron by continual sowvenirs, in the shape of sums 
of money, wrung by the cruellest extortion from 
the villagers of his district; and having thus 
propped up his position at head-quarters, he gives 
way to unbounded profligacy, aping his first patron 
in everything, even to the English brandy which 
he gets smuggled into his harem ; for, of course, 
the effendi kiama-khan gets married, and, with his 
wife’s wealth, supports a retinue of slaves and 
hangers-on. 

Such success is not likely to stifle ambition; but 
the now grown-up man has wit enough to know 
that he cannot hope to aspire to the high office of 
a pasha, if he remains ignorant of reading and 
writing his own language; he therefore devotes 
many hours to study, and with such a spur to 
incite him to learning, the two years he remains 
kiama-khan at Kilis are sufficient to make him a 
very tolerable Turkish and Arabic scholar. A 
scholar is a proud title amongst a people where 
scarcely one in a hundred can be found to write 
his own name; and the result of Achmet’s 
labour is, that on the first vacancy occurring, the 
pasha transfers him to the mutzellimship of An- 
tioch, obtaining for his protegé the additional 
title of bey, or noble. Here, then, Achmet Bey 
has a wider sphere for the exercise of his power, 
and much greater facilities for acquiring wealth. 
He knows that the more money he amasses the 
better chance he has of some day becoming a 
pasha, for wealth can purchase anything in the way 
of titles in Turkey. He is still, however, deep in 
a reckless life of crime, and there are furrows 
about his face which clearly foreshadow the result. 

In the midst of all this luxury and pomp, the 
pasha is disgrated and recalled to Stamboul. 
Achmet Bey, at the same time, loses all but the 
money in his boxes and his title. He sneaks out 
of his late seat of government, loaded with the 
execrations of an oppressed peasantry, and we hear 
nothing of him or his patron, the pasha, for, per- 
haps, ten years to come. Suddenly a vizier comes 
into office, who is an old friend of the pasha’s, 
whereupon the pasha himself is named secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, and our friend the goat- 
herd, who has patiently shared his patron’s exile, 
is at once gazetted as Achmet Pasha, of three tails, 
and appointed governor of Aleppo. The poor 





of a new pasha, who may turn out better than the 
last. The sagest and oldest villagers, however, 
shake their heads, and declare there is not much 
to choose between any of them. They little dream 
that this is the identical man from whose exactions 
they suffered before,.nor are they likely to recog- 
nise, in the prematurely old pasha that rides into 
the gates of Aleppo, with bloated form and grey 
beard, the spruce and sprightly lad that not more 
than fifteen years since had pranced about the 
streets of the city on a spirited horse, following his 
master in his then capacity of pipe-bearer. 


A LONDON FOG. 


WE have good reason for supposing that, of all the 
antiquities the metropolis can boast, the misty and 
mystifying visitant named at the head of our 
columns is indisputably the greatest. Gog and 
Magog are mushrooms compared to Fog. Long ages 
before their wooden highnesses existed, Fog was 
lord paramount, being “ to the manner born ;” ay, 
ere London came and sat down quietly on Thames’ 
verdant marge, Fog was king of the marshes— 
absent occasionally, like other monarchs, during 
the heats of summer, but keeping solemn court all 
the winter through, and gladdening the hearts of 
his loyal and loquacious subjects, the frogs. 

When the frogs had made way for men, and bul- 
warks had risen up in place of bulrushes, Fog 
became a nuisance, and though despotic as ever, 
and descending periodically upon his ancient do- 
main, his visits are now but comparatively few and 
far between ; and it has been prophesied, by certain 
seers, that at no very distant period he may have 
to abandon his dominions altogether. Meanwhile, 
owing him no allegiance, we shall deal with him in 
his own true character as a nuisance, and describe 
briefly the effect of his presence upon the aspect, 
material and social, of London city. Fog generally 
comes to town late in the evening or in the dead of 
night, though not rigidly bound to any particular 
time, and disdaining to despatch before him any 
herald of his approach. e awake some cold 
morning in November, and, on looking out of win- 
dow, discover that the opposite side of the street 
has apparently taken itself off in the night, and 
that all the world, above and below, is one vast 
whity-brown cloud, apparently impervious to the 
view. Perseveringly gazing into it, however, we 
discern something which looks uncommonly like 
the Tower of London, with its turrets, at an im- 
mense distance, and it is not without many mis- 
givings that we finally come to the conclusion that 
it is nothing more than our neighbour’s chimney, 
with the usual complement of pots upon the top 
of it, thrown into illimitable distance, and magni- 
fied through the spectacles of Fog. We descend 
to the parlour, and, lighting the candles, get 
through the breakfast with some lurking idea that 
it may be supper we are taking all the while; and 
at the usual hour we walk forth to our avocations 
of the day. Ina minute the well-known and un- 
welcome flavour of Fog salutes and saturates the 
palate and throat, and visions of cough-lozenges, 
and gargles, and tinctures, and of phials of physic 
with bands about their necks, which came to us to 
try their strength against the influenza last winter, 
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float before our mind’s eye. But they are dispelled 
by other and actual visions, looming rapidly into 
view, and as rapidly disappearing—of monstrous 
moving mountains, drawn by mammoths and mega- 
theriums, and driven each one by a shadowy colos- 
sus of Rhodes, and crowned with other colossi, 
sprawling in attitudes absurdly. familiar, consider- 
ing their immensities, on the top. These we know 
well enough to be the omnibuses, magnified in the 
gloom. Every man we meet, indeed, is magnified 
to ten times his proper size at a distance, and only 
dwindles down to Senne dimensions as he rubs 
shoulders with us, and is gone. By-and-by the fog 
grows darker and denser, and we find, on attempt- 
ing to turn to the right, that there is no turning 
there, unless it be into a shop, the owner of which 
informs us that we have come too far, and must go 
back to get into the street we want. At the corner 
we find a policeman, who has taken his stand 
against the post, and is directing passengers which 
way to go to find their destinations. Others are 
standing in the roadway, and doing the same for 
the drivers of vehicles. It is surprising how soon 
one’s knowledge of the town flies off in the atmo- 
sphere of a fog so complete as this; and we marvel 
at the faculty which enables a blind man to traverse 
London streets, without missing his way. Now, 
there is a dead-lock of carts, carriages, cabs, and 
“busses,” which block up the roadway, and we 
must cross it before we can proceed to our office. 
On a sudden, therefore, we are brought to a stand- 
still; shadowy forms are flitting past us, as though 
they were swimming in a sea of brown soup; 
angry speeches from invisible bawlers, mingled 
with the grating of wheels one against the other, 
and the splitting and crashing of coach-panels, 
cries of alarm from lady passengers, and the im- 
perative voice of the police inspector, form a con- 
cert of discordant sounds, What is that? a hand 
in our pocket ? So it was, sure enough—and that 
new silk handkerchief, in which we were tempted 
last night to invest four-and-sixpence, and which 
our wife only hemmed for us after supper, is already 
off on its route to Field-lane! Well, it might 
have been worse. We ought to have remembered 
that a day of fog is a day of days to the pickpocket, 
when, in a manner, he has his choice of pockets, and 
the whole population at his mercy, from the im- 
possibility of giving chase to him when he is once 
off with his booty. How long are we to remain 
waiting here for a passage ? Crack! go the whips 
again, and they are all off once more; and imme- 
diately, with another crash of panelling, they stick 
fast anew. We escape through an opening, how- 
aver, and pursue our way to the office, where the 
boy has made a blazing fire and lighted the lamps 
for our reception. 

London fogs differ amazingly in their intensity 
and extent, and hardly less so in colour. Some- 
times they prevail over the whole of the city, and 
far into the suburbs and outskirts beyond; at 
others, they lie in heavy masses over the bed and 
banks of the river, extending but a few furlongs on 
either side. Now, it is a snow-white, rimy, trans- 
parent mist, accompanied with an icy moisture, 
that seems to find its way to the bones; and now, 
it is a sort of umber-coloured pudding, through 
which you can discriminate nothing af the distance 
of ten feet. On one day, it is an undefined cloud, 





covering all London like a great-coat ; on another, 
it is a squared mass, meeting you in the street, like 
a wall of brown paper, into which it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that you may thrust your 
walking-stick before you enter it yourself. In 
some seasons, it will be so heavy as to lie for days ; 
and at others, the darkest cloud will clear away in 
an hour or two. Fogs are sad hindrances to bu- 
siness, and total extinguishers of pleasure. Shop- 
keepers abhor them, because they keep customers 
at home, and invite the rogues abroad; and they 
find it politic to take indoors their outlying goods, 
to relieve the ‘thief of his opportunity. Cabmen 
and charioteers of all descriptions detest them, 
from the delay and mischief they occasion, espe- 
cially when they are so dense as to prevent one 
driver from seeing the signal of another—the 
exaltation of the whip, which warns those behind 
to stop. Artists have no liking to them, because 
they put an end, as long as they last, to their 
operations. Fog, too, is a redoubtable foe to the 
costermongers and peripatetic tradesmen, both 
classes swallowing a good deal of it, owing to the 
extra exertion they are obliged to make with their 
voices in order to advertise their whereabouts. To 
some out-of-door trades it puts a stop altogether, 
so long as it endures, and is productive of damage 
to them all. Its worst characteristic, however, is 
the fatal accidents it occasions, scarcely a-winter 
ever passing without a number of persons, more or 
less in amount, being struck down and maimed, or 
slain in the streets. 

The most remarkable fog in our recollection 
occurred on the night of the 8th of November, 1837, 
the night previous to the visit of the queen to the 
corporation of the city. So dense was the brown 
mist, that persons well acquainted with the town 
lost their way in traversing short distances. We 
happened to be visiting two or three miles from 
home, and certainly owed our safe return to the 
guidance of the police, and the services of a link- 
boy, whom we engaged to light us. Along the line 
which the queen would travel on the following day, 
men were engaged, by torchlight, laying down 
gravel for the procession, and but for the flaming 
flambeaux they would have been in darkness, not a 
single gas-lamp being discernible, from the centre 
of the road, through the gloom. A lady walking 
home with her husband was offered protection by a 
stranger, whom she accidentally jostled, he not 
being able to see that she was linked arm-in-arm 
with her guardian. 

The link-boy, above alluded to, is almost an extinct 
professional in the London streets. In our boy- 
hood, ere gas was thought of, and when the only 
street lights were miserable oil-lamps, whose illu- 
minating influence hardly extended beyond the 
glass pots in which they hung suspended, he and 
his long greasy torch were as familiar to the in- 
habitants on a dark night, as the policeman is at 
present. Now, he only appears upon the scene 
during a night fog, and it must be one of no com- 
mon intensity to call him forth, as the streets are 
too well lighted to render his frequent services 
desirable. The age of links is virtually over, but 
they have left memorials behind them more endur- 
ing than many which record the career of things 
of infinitely greater importance : we allude to the 
gigantic iron extinguishers used for quenching 
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their light when done with, hundreds of which are | 


yet to be seen appended to the iron railings and | son’s school in Wolverhampton. 


neighbourhood of the inns of court, and some of 
the ci-devant aristocratic squares of the metropolis, 
with other localities of departed grandeur. 

A dense fog at night in a crowded and well- 
lighted spot, presents one of the most picturesque 
spectacles to be met with in London streets. The 
rapid succession of new forms and faces, in endless 
variety, coming out of an abyss of impenetrable 
gloom, and vanishing into it again in an instant, 
after flashing momentarily past the sphere of vision 
—the shimmering haze in which each hurrying 
figure appears wrapped, as in a mantle, and disap- 
pears again before the eye of the spectator can 
shape a definite outline—the stolid, abstracted, 
and self-concentred look with which face meets 
face, and flits past unregarding, to meet, if may 
be, no more for ever—the spectral shapes of a mo- 
ment dissolving into darkness: such transitory 
phantoms, viewed through the half supernatural 
medium, engendered by flickering flame and foggy 
mist, make up a picture suggestive to contemplate, 
and, perhaps, not uninstructive to recall. But there 
is not much of a profitable kind to be gleaned from 
such a subject as fog. It may be regarded as an 
unmitigated evil at best: that it is not, however, 
an unbearable one may be inferred from the fact, 
that Londoners in general laugh at it, while they 
would by no means allow that it can elsewhere be 
met with in such unrivalled perfection. This we 
are glad to believe, and, congratulating the dwellers 
in towns and cities not subject to its visitations, 
we beg leave to record our vote against the perma- 
rent possession of the capital by so unwholesome a 
nuisance, which is not surely a thing to be proud 
of. Science informs us that the cause of fog is the 
defective drainage of the lands and marshes, ex- 
tending for miles on the banks of the Thames, 
south and east of the city; and it should be re- 
membered that fog is but one (a visible, and so far 
a benevolent, because an admonitory one) of nume- 
rous evils arising from the same cause, and which 
are always more or less prevalent. The cure lies 
in the thorough drainage of the lands alluded to, 
which would make London what, let us hope, it 
will one day become, the most healthy city resi- 
dence in the world. 





THE LIFE OF ABERNETHY. TJ 


THERE are few names around which more public 
interest, and one mighf say amusement, hangs 
than that of the celebrated and eccentric Dr. Aber- 
nethy. Known to an almost by-gone generation 
as the plain and practical expounder of medical 
science ; a man great in the application, if not in the 
discovery, of physical laws; concerning whose wit, 
wisdom, and want of common courtesy, there exists 
such a mass of floating anecdote ; it seems strange, 
in these printing times, that the first regular his- 
tory of his life has been only just published by Mr. 
Macilwain, from whose work the following particu- 
lars are extracted. 

John Abernethy was born in 1764, the second 
son of a London merchant, whose father and 
grandfather had been Presbyterian ministers. He 





received the rudiments of education at Dr. Robert- 
The discipline of 


defunct lamp-posts of old-fashioned houses in the | this seminary was, like that of most schools at the 


period, harsh and severe; and though young Aber- 
nethy made pretty fair progress under it, the boy’s 
natural shyness, which had been remarkable from 
infancy, was thereby aggravated to a nervous irri- 
tability, to which those who knew him best attri- 
buted his singular and uncourteous manner. Not- 
withstanding this impediment, Abernethy would 
have selected the law as his future profession; and 
it was a saying of his, that had his father permitted 
him to be a lawyer, he should have known every 
act of parliament by heart. The great surgeon’s 
memory was indeed capacious; and there is an 
instance on record of his having astonished a gen- 
tleman, who wrote some complimentary verses to 
Mrs. Abernethy on her birthday, by repeating the 
poem word for word some hours after he heard it 
first read. It is probable, however, that Aberne- 
thy’s father acted more wisely for him in appren- 
ticing the youth to sir Charles Blicke, then chief 
surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s hospital. . Here the 
opportunities enjoyed by modern students were not 
granted to him. There were no lectures on either 
surgery or anatomy delivered in the hospital at this 
period; but he made up for this deficiency by 
attending the lectures of sir William Blizard, at 
the London hospital, and those of the celebrated 
Dr. Hunter, at the College of Surgeons. While 
that great man was announcing his own researches 
and discoveries in science, it is said that the lively 
portion of his audience were tittering over student 
jokes, the stupid dozing on the benches, and a very 
few seriously and anxiously attending to the lec- 
turer. Among the few, Abernethy was pre-emi- 
nent. It was his policy to get as near as possible 
to Dr. Hunter, and assist his strong memory with 
short-hand notes of the discourse. Hunter himselt 
is said to have observed: “ This young man will 
one day come to something in his profession. No 
one was ever so diligent for nothing.” 

Though not his early choice, Abernethy seems to 
have thrown himself heart and hand into medical 
studies ; and when, in 1780, he was appointed 
assistant surgeon in St. Barthohlomew’s hospital, 
we find him opening a class of his own, and deliver- 
ing lectures to students in the institution. There 
was no salary annexed to this appointment, and 
Abernethy filled the office gratuitously for twenty- 
eight years ; but as his practice extended, his fame 
increased. In 1813 he was appointed surgeon to 
Christ’s hospital, and in the following year Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery to the College of 
Surgeons. It was at Christ’s hospital that his 
notable controversy with Mr. Lawrence, on the 
subject of vital force, occurred; but however inter- 
esting to students, it only affords to the thought- 
ful mind another proof that men’s unruly tempers 
often go with them, even to the heights of science. 

Of Abernethy’s unpolished peculiarities there 
are many instances in print; but we prefer some 
that show the man in his better moods. ‘‘ He was 
just stepping into his carriage to go and see the 
Duke of , to whom he had been sent for in a 
hu 
he 
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, when a gentleman stopped him, to say that 
should ke very glad if he could, at his leisure, 
pay Mr. —— another visit at Somers Town. 
Abernethy had seen this poor gentleman before, 
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and advised a course which it appeared that the 
patient had not resolution to follow. ‘Why,’ said 
Abernethy, ‘I can’t go now; I am going in haste 
to see the Duke of ——’ Then, pausing a moment, 
before he stepped into the carriage, he looked up 
to the coachman and said, quietly, ‘Somers Town.’ 
This is very characteristic: the fidgetty irritability 
of his first impression at interference, and the 
beneficence of his second thought.” 

On another occasion, a friend mentioned to him 
the case of a literary gentleman, in very embar- 
rassed circumstances, who had been long suffering 
under a painful disease, and wished for his advice, 
but could not afford the famous surgecn’s fee. 
“Where does he live?” said Abernethy. The 
place was mentioned—full two miles distant. 
Abernethy immediately rang the bell, summoned 
his carriage, and never showed so much polite- 
ness to his most wealthy and distinguished patient, 
as he exhibited when gratuitously visiting that 
afflicted man of letters. 

He had a great-objection to amputation when it 
could be avoided.. He used to say that any sort 
of a limb was better than none; and regarding 
his success in the application of this principle, Mr. 
Macilvain gives us the following amusing anecdote 
of hospital practice. “It was on his first going 
through the wards, after a visit to Bath, that, 
passing up between the rows of beds, with an im- 
mense crowd of pupils after him—myself among 
the rest—the apparition of a poor Irishman, with 
the scantiest shirt I ever saw, jumping out of bed, 
and literally throwing himself on his knees at 


‘Abernethy’s feet, presented itself. For some mo- 


ments everybody was bewildered; but the poor 
fellow, with all his country’s eloquence, poured out 
such a torrent of thanks, prayers, and blessings, 
and made such pantomimie displays of his leg, that 
we were not long left in doubt.” The man had 
come into the hospital about three months before, 
with a diseased ankle, and it had been at once 
condemned to amputation. Something, however, 
induced Abernethy to try what rest and constitu- 
tional treatment would do for it, and with the 
happiest result. With some difficulty the patient 
was got into bed, and Abernethy took the oppor- 
tunity of giving us a clinical lecture about diseases, 
and their constitutional treatment. Every word 
he uttered Pat confirmed. ‘Thrue, yer honour; 
you're the great doctor intirely!’ while, at the 
slightest allusion to his case, off went the bed- 
clothes, and up went the leg, as if he were taking 
aim at the ceiling. ‘That's it, and a better leg it 
is than ever was owned by the crayther that wanted 
to cut it off.’ I was much struck with Abernethy’s 
manner in the midst of the laughter; stooping 
down to the patient, he said with earnestness, ‘ I 
am glad your leg is doing well; but never kneel 
except to your Maker.’” 

Even this trait of religious feeling, small though 
it be, is gratifying to meet with in a life wherein 
it appeared but too seldom. Abernethy’s inclina- 
tion to simplify matters rendered him a most effi- 
cient teacher. He never used a technical term 
when a popular one could be employed, and made 
no parade of learning in his lectures, but showed 
an intense desire to tell his students all they did 
not know. In common with men who have attain- 
ed excellence themselves, he was a great admirer 





and encourager of it in others. One of his most 
attentive students was a Mr. Davis, who settled at 
Andover, and obtained considerable practice. One 
of his patients met with a severe accident, which 
caused a compound dislocation of the ankle. The 
young surgeon did the best he could, and then 
said: ‘ Now, when you have got well, and have, as 
you most likely will, a stiff joint, your friends will 
tell you, ‘Ah, you had a country doctor ;’ so, sir, 
I would advise you to send for a London surgeon, 
to confirm or correct what I have done.” The 
patient consented, and sent to London for Aber- 
nethy, who reached the spot about two in the 
morning. He looked at the limb, and heard what 
had been done. “ I have come a long way, then, to 
do nothing,” was his characteristic observation. 
You are in very good hands, and may have a stiff 
joint, but that’s better than a wooden leg.” And 
Abernethy departed. Some time after, a gentle- 
man, also under Davis’s care, wished to consult him 
in preference to the country surgeon, but his an- 
swer was: “I told him all I knew about surgery, 
and I’m sure Davis has not forgotten it.” 

Abernethy’s punctuality in the discharge of his 
duties might be an example to men of inferior 
attainments. On his wedding day he delivered the 
accustomed lecture ; and when full of honours, at 
the head of his profession, and the father of a 
grown-up family, an acquaintance who compli- 
mented him on his better than ordinary attire, as 
he came to the hospital, received for answer that 
one of the girls was married that morning. But 
the long career of fame, usefulness, and eccen- 
tricity closed at last. ‘And he died,” concludes 
the story of all men in this world, which Abernethy 
left (we know not with what preparation for a 
more enduring heritage) in the year 1831, at the 
age of sixty-seven. 


UNCLE JOHN’S STORY. 


Tr is fifty years ago or more that I was apprenticed 
to a woollen-draper, in one of the large towns in 
one of the midland counties. Iam not going to 
give a long story of my apprenticeship—how early 


in the morning I had to rise, how many shutters- 


I had to take down and put up, or how many 
menial services I had to perform, from which ap- 
prentices in the present day are emancipated. 
The story I have to tell is a short one, and relates 
only to one incident of the seven years I had to 
serve. 

Mr. Wood, my master — masters were called 
masters then, and it is an old-fashioned habit I 
have not shaken off—my master was a methodical 
man, of few words, very regular in his own pay- 
ments, I believe, and as particular in requiring the 
same kind of regularity in his customers. He had 
to give considerable credit, and many of his debtors 
were working tailors, in humble circumstances, or 
small master tailors; it was not easy for him, 
therefore, to keep his accounts settled up to a day, 
and occasionally he, like others, made a bad debt ; 
but considering the class of customers with whom 
he had to deal, his losses were not very heavy, nor 
his patience, in general, very severely put to the 
test. He attributed this, and I believe rightly, to 
the constant daily supervision of his books, and the 
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knowledge which his debtors had that their future 
ability to obtain credit of their draper depended 
on their keeping present engagements with toler- 
able punctuality. 

It was Mr. Wood’s custom to send out his bills 
quarterly, by the hand of his elder apprentice ; and 
the first time I was intrusted with this office, my 
master called my attention to one, in particular. 

“ Be sure you see this Harvey, and tell him that, 
as the account is considerably overdue, I shall 
expect it to be settled forthwith. Be civil to the 
man; but say, that’ I cannot afford to wait any 
longer: and if you can bring back any part of the 
money, so much the better.” 

I went on my errand, and had, in the first place, 
I remember, some trouble in finding the debtor. 
He lived a little way out of town, in a small cot- 
tage; and when I had discovered the abode, I had 
some difficulty in gaining admittance. A young 
woman, whom I found to be Harvey’s wife, and 
who looked pale and troubled, came to the door 
when I knocked, and asked my business. 

It was to see Mr. Harvey, I said. 

“Ts it anything very particular ?” she asked. 

“Yes, very particular indeed.” 

“ Can I give my husband your message ? If you 
will tell me what you want, it will do as well as 
seeing him, I dare say.” 

“ No, it won't,” I answered somewhat pertly, in 
spite of the injunction I had received from my 
master to be civil; “it won’t do atall. I must 
see Mr. Harvey, myself.” 

The young woman looked perplexed, I could see ; 
and probably she was indignant as well, at the 
rudeness of my address and the importance I 
assumed. I dare say the airs I put on would have 
seemed very ridiculous to a by-stander, for I was a 
mere minikin, with a smooth face like a girl’s, and 
a weak soft voice; and these characteristics, much 
to my chagrin, I did not lose till I was near 
twenty ; and then I shot up apace, while from a 
treble, my tones found their way down to a deep 
bass; but this is a digression. 

“T must see Mr. Harvey,” I repeated: 

“ But you can tell me where you come from,” 
the young woman said; and was going on to bar 
my access to her husband, when a voice from an 
inner room interrupted our conference: ‘“ Who are 
you speaking to, at the door, Mabel P” 

The young wife left me; and I could hear the 
low, musical, and yet mournful tone in which she 
was, in all probability, describing the pertinacious 
visitor, though I could not hear what she said. 

“Well, Mabel,” I heard the man say, “it does 
not matter; let him come in.” I was admitted 
accordingly. 

The room I first entered had no one in it, 
except an old woman, who sat by a small but 
bright fire, bending over a stocking she was knit- 
ting; in a small room behind was Harvey, on his 
board, at work. He was a pale, stunted man, 
evidently in ill health. But the object that most 
attracted my attention was a small cot, on which 
lay a little child, still as death, only for the quick 
heaving of its chest in its struggles for breath. I 
turned from this sight, however, to the man, whom 
I remembered to have seen occasionally at my 
master’s shop, making purchases. He, also recog- 
nised me. 





“You are come from Mr. Wood, I see,” he said ; 
“and I suppose you have brought my account.” 

“Yes; and Mr. Wood wants you to settle it,” 
I replied. 

“T am sorry it is not in my power to settle it,” 
he said; “ I would not have troubled your master 
to send for the money, if I could have paid it.” 

“Tt is a good deal overdue,” I said, keeping to 
the instructions I had received. 

“I know it is,” said Harvey, mildly, and sadly ; 
“and I feel obliged to Mr. Wood for having 
trusted me so long, and for not having pressed me 
for payment before.” 

“Mr. Wood says he has waited long enough,” I 
rejoined, emboldened by the evident meekness 
and apparent timidity of the man; “and he does 
not mean to wait any longer. You must pay a 
part, at any rate, of the bill, to-day.” 

The poor tailor looked up from his work, and 
his countenance was slightly flushed, I could see. 
“T don’t think Mr. Wood told you to be imperti- 
nent,” he said; “and there was a time when I 
should not have borne to be treated so by a boy ; 
but it does not signify: you will some day know 
better. Please to give my compliments to Mr. 
Wood, and say that I am sorry, very sorry, I can- 
not settle the bill immediately.” 

“Tl tell him what you say,” I replied; “but 
there won’t be much use in that; Mr. Wood has 
waited a long time already; you had better say 
when you will pay.” 

Just then there was a movement in the little 
cot, and a weak, pining, gasping voice cried, 
“ Father—father !” 

The poor fellow sprang from his board, and bent 
ovér the little one, moistening its parched thin 
lips from a cup, which he took from a shelf. Then 
he raised the weakling in his arms, smoothed its 
pillow, gently laid it down again, and kissed it. 
“Thank you, father, that’s nice,’ I heard the 
child whisper: and again the eyes were closed, and 
the laboured quick breathing went on as before. 
Boy as I was, I felt touched for a moment. “The 
little creature seems very ill,” I said, 

“Very ill!” he replied, with a tremulous voice ; 
“she has been ill six months and more; and the 
doctors give us no hope of her recovery. It has 
cost a great deal of money, besides the time I have 
lost, when I have not been able to get on, through 
thinking of the poor sufferer. I think,” he added, 
“if Mr. Wood knew of this, he would not press 
hardly for his money just now. I have dealt with 
him a good many years, and he knows I am 
honest.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ perhaps you will fix a time; I 
dare say Mr. Wood won’t be unreasonable; but 
you know he is very particular, and doesn’t like 
such long running accounts.” 

“TI cannot positively say when I shall be able 
to pay,” said the poor man; “I wish I could; but 
the first cash I receive shall go to your master. I 
have been disappointed myself; 1 am obliged to 
give credit; there is enough down in my book to 
pay this bill over and over again, but I am not 
able to get a penny of it before my customers 
choose to pay me. If I were to ask them for 
money, they would go where they would get 
longer credit, and I should lose what little business 
I have got.” 
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“Then you don’t fix a time, Mr. Harvey? I 
don’t know what Mr. Wood will think of it, I am 
sure; but I'll tell him what you say:” and I left 
the cottage. To tell the truth, I was rather cha- 
grined at my want of success. I had set out with 
a determination to show my master what I could 
do in the way of collecting debts ; for he had more 
than once complained of my predecessor, and 
blamed him for being too soft-hearted on such 
occasions. On my way home, then, my momentary 
compassion for the poor tailor evaporated; I iost 
sight of the poor little gasping invalid in the cot; 
and when I rendered up my account to Mr. Wood, 
I merely said that Harvey made a good many 
excuses, and wouldn’t even say when he would 
begin to settle his long-standing bill. I think, 
also, that I threw a little mean spite into my nar- 
rative, for I had not forgotten that Harvey had 
called me a boy, and charged me with being im- 
pertinent. I did not care much for the latter 
charge, but I did not like being called a boy: that 
rankled. oh, 

“Very well,” said Mr. Wood; “then I shall see 
if he cannot be made to pay—that’s all. “Tis just 
the way with such people; give them an inch, and 
they'll take an ell:” and putting on his hat, he 
walked out of the shop, taking the way to his 
lawyer, as I rightly supposed. 

few days afterwards an execution for debt 
was hanging over poor Harvey, and a bailiff was 
put into his house. I do not say that he was not 
In any degree of fault in the matter. He had 
done as many do under similar circumstances : 
pec himself embarrassed, and unable to pay, 
instead of explaining his difficulties to his creditor, 
he had avoided him, and taken what little custom 
he had to give to another shop; and, when at 
length compelled to confess his inability, he had 
trusted to an apprentice lad to plead his cause, 
rather than meet the man in whose power he was. 
If he had had more courage, the ruin might have 
been averted. However, it was no concern of 
mine, I thought then; though certainly I had 
a misgiving that a few words from me might have 
delayed or prevented the law proceedings; but 
why should I have spoken Fa few words? 
Hadn’t Harvey called me a boy, and impertinent ? 
But, then, that poor little death-like, gasping girl 
in the cot! I did not like to remember that scene ; 
and before long it had almost faded away. Mean- 
while, I knew that by his sharp practice Mr. Wood 
obtained a composition of about ten shillings in 
the pound, and that there was a sale by auction 
of the poor man’s household furniture to effect this. 
I saw a bill of the sale posted up, and I well re- 
member that in the short and meagre. catalogue of 
articles to be sold there was a child’s cot. 


It might be two or three years after this, while 
Iwas yet in my apprenticeship, that this same 
man, Harvey, entered the shop, and asked to speak 
with Mr. Wood. There was a considerable altera- 
tion in his appearance. His former care-worn 
look had subsided into a kind of fixed and settled 
gravity, while it was evident, from certain minute 
but tolerably dependable signs, that, by some 
means or other, his circumstances had improved 
since I last saw him. 

“Mr. Wood,” said he, when my master pro- 





sented himself, “I wish to pay what I owe you, if 
you will just let me know the amount.” 

My master looked surprised. “I don’t know 
that you owe me anything, Mr. Harvey,” he said ; 
“to be sure, it was only a composition that you 
paid on the debt you once owed; but that settled 
the business as far as I was concerned, and your 
name is crossed out of my books.” 

“Oh, yes, I know all that,” replied Harvey, 
mildly ; “but I do not wish any one to lose any- 
thing by me: I never did wish it. I am able now 
to Square accounts, and I shall be glad to do 
so.” 

Of course Mr. Wood had no objection to receive 
what he considered to be morally his due, though 
it was out of his power legally to claim it; so he 
turned to his books, and made out a bill, which 
Harvey just glanced at, and then he laid down 
the money and asked for a receipt, which was 
given. 

I have said that Mr. Wood was a man of not 
many words; but he could not help warmly com- 
plimenting Mr. Harvey on the honest principle 
upon which he had acted, and expressing his 
regret that he had been compelled, on the former 
occasion, to enforce payment by means which, 
doubtless, appeared harsh and unfeeling. 

Harvey listened patiently while 7 master was 
speaking. ‘ As to my principles,” he then said, 
“TI do not know that you ever had any reason to 
doubt them. At any rate, I never meant to act 
otherwise than honestly towards any one. Your 
regrets,” he added, after a moment’s hesitation, in 
which he seemed to be debating whether or not to 
speak out, “your regrets—well sir, I think, all 
things considered, you were harsher with me than 
you should or need have been; and I have no 
doubt you have regretted it many times since. I 
did not intend,” he went on to say, “to reproach 
you with what is past and beyond recall, but as a 
few words from me may possibly induce you, in 
such another case as mine was, to reflect a moment 
before you proceed to extremities, I don’t know 
that I have a right to be silent.” 

My master seemed rather surprised at this sort 
of address. However, he of course expressed him- 
self willing to hear what Mr. Harvey had to say ; 
“and if,” he added, “I have really wronged you, 
as your words almost imply, there is no reasonable 
recompense that I will not gladly make.” 

“No, sir; I have no claim on you for recom- 
pense: it isn’t that,” replied Harvey, quietly: 
“you acted justly towards yourself; but if there 
had been a little mercy, sir, towards the poor 
debtor——no, sir, it is not recompense; and yet,” 
he added, after a slight pause—‘ if some day, 
when you are vexed with another poor debtor who, 
you cannot help knowing, would pay if he could, 
but hasn’t it in his power—if then, you will re- 
member me, and——” 

“ But, sir,” said my master, rather impatiently, 
“T really cannot see, after all, what you had to 
complain of. I gave you time, and you could not 
expect me to lose my own honest money. Of 
course, it is disagreeable and painful to any one, 
especially to an honourable man such as yourself, 
to be placed in so humiliating a position; but you 
must be aware, sir, that business could not be 
carried on at all if debtors were to take the law 
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into their own hands, and pay only how and when 
they please.” 

“T am not so foolish and unreasonable as to 
plead for that, Mr. Wood,” he said ; “ it is mercy, 
mercy to the poor but honest debtor, who says to 
his creditor, ‘Have patience, and I will pay you 
all:’ it is that, sir, for which I venture to speak. 
When you put an execution in my house, sir,” 
continued Harvey, “I and my wife were almost 
starving ; we had tasted no food that day, and for 
weeks we had stinted ourselves because we would 
not get farther into debt, until poor Mabel had 
searcely strength to get about, and I was faint 
and dizzy from morning to night. But this was 
not our greatest trouble: our dear little child lay 
dying, sir. She had had a long illness, and the 
expenses to which we had gone in getting advice 
from one physician after another, and medicines 
continually, had brought about the poverty that 
was consuming us. Then, sir, to add to our dis- 
tress at that time, I had an aged mother to sup- 
port—not that we ever considered that a burden, 
but we had it to do, and were pleased and glad to 
do it ——” 

“My dear fellow,” said Mr. Wood, “ but I knew 
nothing of all this. Do you think I should have 
been such a brute ™ 

“You did not know it all, certainly, and there 
was a thing or two more that you did not know; 
but the lad who brought the bill saw my poor child 
as she lay dying, and I explained, as far as I could, 
why I could not pay you just then, and sent a 
humble message by him; and the next thing I 
heard from you was a 

Mr. Wood cast a significant look towards me: 
“Do you remember this, John?” he asked in a 
low, troubled voice; “ if you do, I do not.” 

“TIT know what you may say; I ought to have 
seen you myself, and laid my situation before you,” 
continued Mr. Harvey; “but at that time I was 
broken down in spirit and health, and I was 
cowardly and dared not venture. However, I 
would have ventured; and the day after your lad 
called on me, I had plucked up courage to wait on 
you, when I found that you had issued a writ 
against me. After that, what could I expect? I 
gave up all in despair. It is the last straw, you 
know, sir, that breaks the camel’s back.” 

“Well, Mr. Harvey,” said my master, “I am 
very sincerely sorry that I did not know then what 
you have told me now. I do not think that I am 
hard and unreasonable; at least, I trust I have 
human feelings; and of* one thing I am glad, that 
you got over your difficulties, and are, I hope, in 
easier circumstances. But if the payment you 
have just made has been made at an inconvenience, 
I would rather not take the money.” 

“T am in better circumstances, Mr. Wood, and 
there has been no particular inconvenience,’ replied 
Harvey; “but I have not told you quite all. The 
law took its course, sir, you know: and every scrap 
of furniture we had was sold. I had not a friend 
then to help me; and the bed from under us—the 
little bed from under our dying child—her pillow 
—the cot she lay in—every thing was sold. At 
night—the night after the sale—we had neither 
chair, table, nor resting-place; only bare walls 
around us, and our scanty clothing. We sat on 
es floor—my wife and myself—and wrapping the 
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little one in a shawl, we by turns nursed her on 
our knees. The next morning, sir, her sufferings 
were ended.” 

My master uttered an exclamation of deep dis- 
tress; the tears started in his eyes, and he grasped 
Harvey by the hand: “ Forgive me,” he said, “I 
didn’t know what I was doing.” 

“We knew, we had long known, that¢the little 
one’s case was hopeless, and it was a happy release 
from suffering ; but you may suppose that we felt 
it then, and thought that ifi——but I need not 
say what we thought, sir. The child was dead; 
and we managed, by getting again into debt, to 
bury it. But there was our mother. She had 
seen better days: she dreaded the workhouse; and 
that dread, which seemed at that time so likely to 
be fulfilled, was her death-stroke. In less than a 
month, we followed her to the grave.” 

“ Don’t tell me any more, my dear fellow,” said 
Mr. Wood, in a husky voice. “God forgive me! 
but if I had but known the half of what you have 
now told me, I would sooner have lost all you 
owed: but——” 

I was pert, thoughtless, and boyish, but not 
hardened. I had stood by and heard the confer- 
ence thus far, with bitter self-reproach, for I knew 
that all this had been, in a measure at least, my 
own doings. I could not bear any more. 

“Tt was all my fault,” I said; “I did not give 
your message, nor tell Mr. Wood what I saw at 
your house that day: it was my fault!” 


The early part of my manhood was a life of 
struggles, vicissitudes, and many disappointments. 
Once, some years after I had entered into business, 
I was near upon giving up in despair, and should 
have sunk under the weight of a threatening bur- 
den: the crisis was fast approaching, when a gene- 
rous friend stepped forward, saved me and mine 
from ruin, and cleared my way for fature success. 
That friend was the Harvey of my story. 





A LARGE ESTABLISHMENT IN THE 
CITY. 

UnpeEr this title we beg to introduce to the notice 
of our readers a graphic and interesting sketch of a 
visit to one of the noblest establishments which 
the metropolis can boast of—we mean the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. We extract the nar- 
rative from a truly valuable work, written in a 
very popular manner, entitled, “ The Book and its 
Story,” just published by Messrs. Bagster, of 
London. 

We now pass on to—the committee rooms; 
and, first, begin with that of the general com- 
mittee. There is a long table in the middle of 
this room, covered with purple cloth, the presi- 
dent’s chair being somewhat raised at one end of 
it; and down the sides are fixed benches, retiring 
row behind row, on a raised stage, till the room is 
filled up. In this room a committee of thirty-six 
gentlemen meet together on every alternate Mon- 
day in every month, and oftener if necessary, to 
transact the general business of the Society. Six 
of them must be foreigners, living in or near Lon- 
don—for it is a British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Fifteen must be members of the Church of Eng- 
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land, and fifteen belong to other denominations 
of Christians. Such is the constitution of the 
Society—a noble illustration of the maxim, “ Union 
is strength.” These gentlemen are all laymen; 
but every clergyman or dissenting minister who 
becomes a member of the Society, by subscription, 
may attend and vote at all meetings of the com- 
mittee. ~ 

At the upper end of this room is the case of 
Bibles which was exhibited in the Crystal Palace, 
in Hyde Park, in 1851. All these Bibles of the 
Society, in the different versions, are open, with a 
small ticket appended to each, defining its lan- 
guage to unlearned eyes, and stating the number 
of Bibles which the Society has printed in that 
particular language. The attendant at the stall 
in the “ Palace”’ says, that he found the existence 
of the Bible Society was comparatively little known 
by those world-wide visitors. Many, when it was 
explained to them, said, “This is a noble work, 
indeed!’ and some among the poorest, possessing 
little of this world’s goods, exulted as they passed 
it, saying, “ This is the glory of the whole Exhi- 
bition! and how it is hidden in a corner, when it 
ought to have had a place like the Koh-i-noor !” 
We can quite understand how the friends of 
deceased translators were anxious to see the work 
of those they loved, and who had rendered such 
great service to the Society. One said, “My 
husband, now in glory, translated this.” Russian, 
Dutch, German, Norwegian, Italian, Welsh, and 
even Chinese visitors, looked on the Bibles with 
gladness, while two French ladies asked for papers 
to take home with them, saying, “ We,are looking 
to England: France, Switzerland, all the nations 
are looking to England : the pope has put bis foot 
into England, but we look to you and your Bible.” 
Ah! how high a position is this for England! 
Will not every one of you help her to send her 
Bible to the nations who are looking for it >—who 
are looking with wonder on her peace and pros- 

rity, founded on her Bible, and who expect to see 
hes conquer with her Bible, and with nothing else, 
even the Pope of Rome! 

This committee-room in the Bible House is a 
glorious room in the eyes of angels. They see the 
word of God sent forth from it to all the world. 
If they could envy any among mankind, it would 
be those who sit at this table, and dispense the 
bread of life sent down from heaven ! 

Memory can people this room with the forms of 
the good men who have sat here in days gone by, 
but whose tongues are now silent in the grave— 
who always thought of the days when they met 
here as their best days, as the happiest days of the 
week, Perhaps some of the youths who read this 
book may have the honour to sit here in days to 
come; and we really cannot wish them a higher 
honour, though their descent were from England’s 
oldest nobles! There are a few things in this 
committee-room to which we must call attention. 
Over the fire-place, and beneath the clock, you 
may observe Mr. Wyld’s Bible Society map, show- 
ing the moral state of the world by the aid of 
colours, and pointing out where Bibles have been 
circulated, how many copies, in what languages, 
and other valuable statistics. There is the portrait 
of William Tyndal, whose grave, mild countenance 
seems to look down with complacency on those 





who are carrying out the work which he began: 
there also are the portraits of the former presi- 
dents, Lord Teignmouth and Lord Bexley, the 
old and tried friends of the Society, both gone 
also to their reward. A portrait of Wiclif ought 
certainly to be found there also. 

We noticed on the table a large book, loosely 
bound, like a series of papers slightly tacked 
together, and, on opening it, found that the 
characters, instead of being as usual printed in 
black on a white ground, were uncoloured, but 
large, and raised in relief upon the paper, like the 
impression of a seal. On the under side of the 
paper, the letters seemed pressed in, as by a seal. 
Those who have ever seen these raised characters, 
will know at once that this was a book printed for 
the blind. It was the Gospel of John, in English, 
and in a new and very simple character. 

This new and simple character is the invention 
of Mr. Moon, the master of the blind-school at 
Brighton, himself a blind man; and his system 
is said to be sc great an improvement upon those 
previously invented, that blind persons, who have 
been for years endeavouring in vain to learn to 
read on other systems, have in ten days accom- 
plished their desire by the help of this. It isa 
very good work, and within the power even ol 
children to purchase for any poor blind person 
they may know. An alphabet of these new 
letters, with instructions by Mr. Moon, cost three- 
pence, and a card containing the Lord’s Prayer in 
raised letters, fourpence: with them, a maa who 
has learned to read before he became blind may 
read with his fingers in a week. 

For those who were born blind, some kind of 
spelling-book in the same character is necessary, 
and you should ask for “ Freeman’s Card for 
Teaching the Adult,’ and “Scripture Texts in 
Easy Words,” which will cost 1s. 6d. When the 
blind person has by these means learned to read, 
at the small cost of two shillings and a penny, the 
four Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, and the 
Psalms may be had at the Bible Society’s House, 
at the cost price. The Gospel of John costs eight 
shillings ; but you would not wonder at this, if you 
saw its size, for it looks like a great Bible. 

There are supposed to be about 27,000 blind 
persons in Great Britain, of whom only about 2000 
are under instruction in schools. What, then, 
becomes of the other 25,000? They spend many 
weary, solitary hours, which might be relieved and 
cheered if they were enabled to read and ponder 
over (as only a blind person can) the word of God. 
It is computed that not more than 1350 out of this 
27,000 were born blind. Blind persons are very 
numerous in the neighbourhood of mines and 
manufactories. We hope that our young readers 
will endeavour in this way to become “ eyes to the 
blind.” 

A blind girl, in France, who gained her liveli- 
hood by manual labour, had obtained a copy of 
Mark’s Gospel and also an alphabet for the blind. 
Being quick and intelligent, she was able in the 
course of a few days to decipher a whole page ; but 
being herself desirous of making even faster pro- 
gress, she took a penknife and pared the skin from 
the tips of her fingers, thinking to render their 
touch more sensitive. Alas! this only rendered 
them in a few days more callous, and she found 
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she could no longer read at all. In a moment of 
despair, she took up her treasured volume, and 
pressed it to her lips, to bid it a last farewell ; 
when, lo! to her great joy, she discovered that 
she could thereby discern the letters, and from 
that time forth she has been reading with her lips. 
She has not only read the whole of Mark’s Gospel, 
but has actually committed it to memory. 

Let us now pass on to the smaller committee 
room. The general committee of the Bible Society 
resolves itself into several sections, which are called 
by different names. The Editorial committee is 
composed of those who are able to judge of the 
translations. The Depositary committee is that 
which superintends the printing and binding of 
the Bibles. The Agency committee is that which 
directs the operations of the agents of the Society. 
There are also House and Finance committees, 
conducted by men of business. Each member of 
the General committee is placed on that sub-com- 
mittee for which his talents best fit him. It is 
Bible-work in which they all find themselves en- 
gaged, and it it conducted in a Bible-spirit. 

The Society has always owed, very much to its 
secretaries. They have been men of unwearied 
energy and tried wisdom, who have served it by 
day and often by night—never finding their work 
done, for they constantly arrange work for others, 
while they diligently perform their own. Around 
this sub-committee room are hung more portraits 
of the Socicty’s faithful servants and friends, to 
some of whom it has been said, “ Enter ye into the 
joy of your Lord.” Here are those of the three 
first secretaries, the Rev. Jopn Owen, the Rev. 
Joseph Hughes, and the Rev. Dr. Steinkopff. Here 
are also those of its warm friends—of Wilberforce, 
Granville Sharp, Admiral Gambier, the Bishop 
of Winchester, Charles of Bala, Broadley Wilson, 
Dr.-Adam Clarke with his Buddhist priests, and 
of Oberlin, the pastor of the Ban de la Roche, of 
Mr. W. Greenfield, of the King of Prussia, and 
one of a Belgian colporteur—a portrait esteemed 
worthy of a place even here. 

But we must now leave what is called the 
“Bible Society’s House,’ and enter—the Bible 
Warehouse. Here the ever-varying stock of 
Bibles, in various languages, is kept, and from 
hence they are sent, east and west, north and 
south, by land and by water, as they may be 
ordered by auxiliaries, or, as the benevolence of 
the committee may direct their distribution in this 
and other countries. One compartment consists 
of English Family-Bibles: they are most beautiful 
volumes, and their price is one sovereign each. 

From the largest, let us turn to the smallest. 
This Diamond Bible, with marginal references, 
bound in roan, and with gilt edges, is sold at the 
low price of 1s. 3d.: the same book, handsomely 
bound in morocco, sells for 1s. 1ld. These are 
the Bibles that weigh eight and nine ounces, and 
this is their cost price ; for it is not the object of 
the Society to make any profit by the sale, but to 
extend the circulation as widely as possible. 

Ascending the stairs, we shall find ourselves still 
in a true place of business. As from the lower 
floor, so also from this, Bibles go out to all the 
world. See the wagon standing below to receive 
its precious load, to be taken to the docks, or per- 
haps to the railway stations, thence to give joy and 





spread light in our own country, or in some far 
distant land. One feels something akin to reve- 
rence for that great iron crane. No other “crane” 
in all London lifts such true riches. 

Close to the trap-door in this floor lies a pile of 
Italian Bibles. One of the warehousemen said to 
us, “ Those don’t move now. Since the pope has 
come back to Rome, he will not let Bibles into 
Italy. That lot, too, are Spanish, and this Mala- 
gassy: they are both very dead. English Bibles 
are lively, and move away as fast as they are 
ready.” ‘ We sent out 9000 of these Diamonds 
last month,” added our guide. ; 

Precious “ Pearls,” “ Rubies,” and “ Diamonds” 
(for these are really the names of the different 
types in which the Bibles are printed), may the 
demand for them continually increase! Blessed be 
God! Malagassy Bibles are dead no longer! After 
seventeen years of bitter persecution, on the part 
of the queen of that country, instigated by her 
prime minister, the God who rules over all has 
removed the blind and wicked man, and made the 
queen willing that her son, her own son, whose 
heart the Lord has turned to himself, shall, with 
his prime minister, the son of the very minister 
who persecuted and sent the missionaries out of 
the island, recall them, and all the Christians, and 
open the ports to English commerce. 

And so the blood of the martyrs has been the 
seed of the church, as it always was. The suffer- 
ing Christians have wandered about in forests and 
dwelt in caves, have been obliged to bury their 
Bibles, have been poisoned, beaten, and slain, but 
in spite of all have multiplied; and it is said 
there are 5000 now in Madagascar, out of a popu- 
lation of 4,000,000, who love the Lord Jesus, and 
500 native teachers ready to go back to them from 
the Mauritius. Speed, then, over the deep, Mala- 
gassy Bibles, in the hands of devoted English 
missionaries! May one of your number win its 
way to the eye and the heart of the queen herself, 
leading her to weep like Saul over her work of 
persecution, and to apply for pardon to Him who 
alone has power to forgive! 

These are the Chinese Testaments. The words 
are not arranged across the page, but in columns 
from top to bottom. The paper is very thin, and 
printed only on one side, an the plain sides of two 
pages are folded together, like one of our uncut 
books. The paper for these is made, and the 
books are printed, in China. The cover also is 
Chinese, made of yellow paper, like silk, shot with 
gold dust. They are printed from wooden blocks, 
on which the characters are cut, after the manner 
of our wood-cuts. It is said that these Chinese 
Testaments can be prepared and sold in China for 
less than sixpence each! Here again is a Chinese 
book, printed in this country, on English paper, 
on both sides of the sheet, and bound after the 
English fashion. From this circumstance it may 
become, perhaps, an attractive book to the Chinese 
themselves. 

More piles of books of all sizes, and another 
floor of them! Swedish Bibles, Portuguese, French, 
Russian, Amharic, Tahitian, Malay, etc. ‘“ This 
stack of English,” said our companion, “came 
from Oxford this morning. The boxes which 
strew the warehouse contain 20,000 Bibles for 
Toronto. Yesterday we could scarcely get ready 
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as many more for Ireland, chiefly for the use of 
the schools of the Hibernian Society.” 

There is a little room on the second floor which 
belonged to Mr. Cockle, known for thirty years at 
this Bible House as its faithful and unwearied 
depositary : when, during his latter years, he was 
most busily engaged, he sought refuge from intru- 
sion in this place. We have often found him here 
in past time, but now we find him not. He, too, 
is “ gone up on high,” having devoted the greater 

rt of his life to the service of the Bible Society. 

is little, empty, desolate room was the only sad 
corner of this rich storehouse. 

When the attendants were all gone, we stood 
alone for awhile among the great piles of Bibles— 
alone with all those written voices of God—the 
voice that answered Job out of the whirlwind, that 
thundered in the deserts of Sinai, that spoke by 
the prophets, and in the sweet harp of David— 
the voice that clothed its majesty in tenderness 
from the lips of the Redeemer of the world, and 
through evangelists and apostles is come down 
even to us—to our homes, to our hearts, and to our 
daily lives ! 





DRIFTS OF THE OCEAN. 


Many a vessel has foundered far out at sea, or 
perished by fire, been crushed by icebergs, or suf- 
fered wreck on an uninhabited, iron-bound coast; 
and while none of the crew have survived to tell 
the tale of disaster, no fragment has been met with 
which could be recognised as belonging to the ill- 
fated craft. Thus, a few years ago, the “ President” 
steamer vanished from the bosom of the Atlantic, 
and was surrendered to a mysterious doom, for no 
certain memorial of the stately ship was ever dis- 
covered ; an event which made an intensely painful 
impression upon the public mind in the United 
States and Great Britain. But more generally, in 
such cases, the shattered timbers of vessels, articles 
of their furniture, or parts of the cargo, drift upon 
the surface of the deep, and are cast upon some 
distant beach, the sensible evidences that calamity 
has occurred, though they may not unfold its pre- 
cise nature. In the recent instance of the burning 
of the “ Amazon,” charred remnants of the ship 
reached our southern coast, and would have re- 
vealed the fact of conflagration, had none of the 
passengers escaped to relate the dismal catastrophe. 
These remarks have been elicited by a statement, 
which has lately gone the round of the public 
journals, that several of what are called “glass 
balls” have been picked up by the natives at the 
mouth of the Obi, a river of western Siberia, which 
falls into the arctic ocean. Information to this 
effect has been received at the foreign office from 
the Russian government. The articles in question 
are probably glass bottles. They may have been 
cast ashore, after a long drift, from a high northern 
latitude, for there is a strong and well-defined 
current in the north-polar basin, which would 
bring them from that quarter to the site where 
they have been found. In the absence of definite 
description, it is a supposable case, that they may 
be hermetically sealed bottles, intentionally detached 
from the missing expedition of sir John Franklin, 
containing tidings of it, A request has therefore 
been despatched to the authorities of St. Peters- 





burgh, to procure some of them, for the purpose of 
being forwarded to England. However uncertain 
the result of inquiry, there appears to be no doubt 
respecting the fact reported; and although the 
hope of hearing, by this channel, cf our long-lost 
countrymen is certainly of the slightest kind, it 
would imply great negligence to omit sifting tho- 
roughly every circumstance having the remotest 
aspect of connection with their fate. But, in all 
probability, the articles are either the memorials 
of some ordinary shipwreck, or have been set afloat 
by mariners in the course of regular navigation—a 
common and very useful practice, tending to illus- 
trate the direction and power of the oceanic cur- 
rents. * 

These currents are literally rivers of sea-water 
traversing the ocean. They are of unequal strength 
and magnitude, like the land streams; as varying, 
too, in their direction, generally permanent, and of 
enormous volume. They arise from various causes, 
as prevailing winds, differences of temperature be- 
tween different parts of the ocean, variations of 
atmospheric pressure, the meeting of the polar ice, 
and other minor circumstances. But we shall deal 
with effects, rather than with causes, in this paper. 

The arctic or cold current, above referred to, is 
so called from the basin in which it originates, and 
the low temperature of its waters. It sweeps 
along the north coast of Asia towards that of 
Europe, descends from the polar ocean in a south- 
westerly direction, visits the eastern shores of 
Greenland, passes from thence to those of Labra- 
dor, and terminates its course near the Great Bank 
of Newfoundland, where it mingles with a current 
flowing in an opposite direction, or the gulf-stream. 
Extensive fields of ice, and magnificent bergs, an- 
nually sail upon its bosom, and are transferred 
from frigid to temperate latitudes, to perish sud- 
denly by collision, in hours of storm, or gradually 
dissolve in the warmer waters. But, what is of 
more interest and importance, a vast quantity of 
timber is among its drifts, which proves a signal 
benefaction to the inhabitants of the treeless shores 
upon which it is eventually cast. The great Sibe- 
rian rivers flow through immense pine forests. 
Upon the banks giving way, undermined by the 
action of floods, on the breaking up of winter, and 
at other seasons, detached trees are carried down 
in great numbers to the ocean, and transported by 
it to far distant sites. The drift-wood of the Lena 
Yenisei and Obi, after a river-journey of, perhaps, a 
thousand miles, thus finds its way to the desolate 
coasts of Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen, and Iceland. 
In 1596-7, during the memorable wintering of the 
Hollanders at the furthest extremity of the former 
island, within 14° of the north pole, the castaways 
had reason to appreciate this provision of nature : 
and the journalist of the forlorn but heroic band 
has gratefully recorded it. A section of the jour- 
nal has the marginal summary, “ How God, in our 
extremest need, when we were forced to live all the 
winter upon the land, sent us wood to make us a 
house, and to serve us to burn in the cold winter.” 
Having decided upon the erection of a house or 
shed, to protect themselves from the rigour of the 
climate and the white bears, the mariners found, to 





* Since this was written, it has been positively ascertained 
that the articles in question have no connection with Frank. 
lin’s expedition, 
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their dismay, that “there grew no trees nor any 
other thing in that country to build it withal.” 
But, it is related, “ at last we found an unexpected 
comfort in our need, which was certain trees, roots 
and all, which had been driven upon the shore, 
either from Tartary, Muscovy, or elsewhere ; where- 
with, as if God had purposely sent them unto us, 
we were much comforted, being in good hope that 
God would show us some further favour ; for that 
wood served us not only to build our house, but 
also to burn and serve us all the winter long; 
otherwise, without all doubt, we had died there 
miserably with extreme cold.” The same welcome 
relief was afforded to the four Russian sailors who 
were cast away upon one of the Spitzbergen islands 
in the year 1743, and survived, with one exception, 
through upwards of six years in the dreary soli- 
tude. There was no species of tree or even 
shrub growing around them, but only mosses, 
and a few creeping plants. Without fire, the in- 
tense cold of winter must inevitably have proved 
fatal; but without wood, how was fire to be pro- 
duced or supported? The sea supplied, in this parti- 
cular, the defects of the land. While wandering 
along its beach, they met with whole trees with 
their roots, the produce of some more hospitable, 
but to them unknown climate, which had been 
conveyed thither by the waves, and driven ashore. 
To the present day, the Icelanders, who have no 
natural forests, receive from the ocean an annual 
supply of useful timber by the same route, which 
serves for fuel and building materials. 

If oceanic drifts did not lead directly to the first 
passage of the Atlantic, and the revelation of the 
western world, they contributed, in no slight degree, 
to the enterprise and the discovery. Columbus was 
strengthened in his belief that land might be 
reached by sailing westerly from the ports of 
Spain, by the arrival of objects from that quarter, 
borne on the billows, and which were evidently not 
of European origin. Thus, pieces of carved wood, 
not laboured with any iron instrument, had been 
observed by mariners floating on the waves. Reeds 
of immense size had arrived at the Madeiras. Huge 
pine-trees of novel species had been cast ashore on 
the Azores ; and two dead bodies had been stranded 
on the island of Flores, whose features proclaimed 
them to belong to an unknown race. These sig- 
nificant circumstances were sagaciously interpreted 
by the great navigator, and fortified him in the 
resolution to venture upon the untracked waste of 
waters. The objects had been conveyed from 
transatlantic coasts, by the warm current from 
the gulf of Mexico, hence called the gulf-stream, 
the efflux of the waters which accumulate in its 
basin, where they are exposed to a high temperature. 
The stream rushes with great velocity through the 
strait of Florida, passes for some. distance in a 
narrow volume along the United States, turns to 
the eastward, gradually expands and slackens, 
crosses the North Atlantic, and extends its influ- 
ence to the whole of the shores of western Europe. 
Its impetus conducted fragments of the “ Tilbury,” 
an English vessel burnt near Jamaica, to the 
coast of Scotland; and tortoises inhabiting the 
waters of the Antilles have undergone a similar 
involuntary transport by its means. 

While objects abandoned to the guidance of the 
elements, without ship, sail, or steersman, have 








thus accomplished the passage of the Atlantic from 
west to east, a similar voyage has been performed 
in another part of its basin, but from east to west. 
In the year 1770, a small vessel, laden with corn, 
was driven out to sea from one of the Canary 
Islands, while none of the crew were on board. 
It was carried to the opposite continent, and went 
ashore near the city of Caraccas, in Venezuela. 
This was owing to the equatorial or tropical cur- 
rent, so named from its position. It blows west- 
ward from the shores of Africa, to the north ex- 
tremity of Brazil, sweeps the northern coasts of 
South America, and passes through the Caribbean 
sea into the gulf of Mexico, where, its further pro- 
gress westward being arrested by the continent, 
the waters accumulate, owing to the peculiar eon- 
formation of the shores, and disengage themselves 
by forming the returning gulf-stream. Thus the 
two currents constitute a gigantic whirlpool—per- 
petually circulating in the same route. When 
Humboldt was at Teneriffe, he was informed that, 
a short time before his visit, the sea had left, in the 
harbour of St. Croix, the trunk of a cedrela odo- 
vata, covered with the bark. This tree vegetates 
exclusively in the tropical regions of America. 
It had been torn from its native soil, probably by 
some river in Honduras, and drifted across the 
ocean by the gulf-stream. If, instead of having 
been thrown on the strand at Teneriffe, the cedrela 
had been carried further south, it would have en- 
countered the equatorial current, and might have 
been conducted back to its original neighbourhood, 
having made a complete tour of the Atlantic. 

Ignorance of the existence, direction, and force 
of the great sea-streams formerly led to many 
maritime disasters; but owing to more accurate 
acquaintance with them, and the better nautical 
education of commanders, navigation is now more 
facilitated than endangered by the currents of the 
deep. While answering this purpose, they are of 
high service in equalizing temperature and dis- 
persing noxious elements, while, in the lapse of ages, 
they have acted an influential part in the distribu- 
tion of vegetable, animal, and human life. Seeds 
have floated from one region to another, and have 
germinated on the shore which has finally received 
them, stocking it with a new race of plants—for 
the seeds of several terrestrial species are so de- 
fended as to preserve their vitality after long ex- 
posure to the briny fluid. Thus the eriocaulon 
septangulare, or jointed pipewort, is found in the 
islands of Skye, Coll, and a few of the other 
Hebrides, with the district of Connemara in the 
west of Ireland, but is not known elsewhere in 
Europe. The plant is an inhabitant of North 
America, and has, doubiless, established itself in 
some of our western localities, in the manner 
described, by means of the gulf-stream. Seeds of 
the anicardium occidentale, or cashew-nut, the 
lenticula marina, or sargasso, and the guilandina 
bondue, or nicker-tree, all transatlantic products, 
have thus accomplished the passage of the ocean, 
and survived to germinate. Animals, likewise, as 
the polar bear, fox, and wolf, have been borne on 
ice-fields to fresh localities ; and the scattering of 
the human race over the archipelagoes of the 
Pacific has been promoted by currents drifting the 
crews of canoes to islets previously unknown and 
uninhabited. 
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Besides the great sea-streams, there are local 
currents of great force, confined to the coasts, pro- 
duced by the antagonism of narrow channels, or 
projecting headlands, with tidal action. Such are 
the Racdof Portland, and the Roost of Sumburgh, 
in connection with our own shores. But the most 
striking examples are on the sea-board of the 
United States. In 1839, a vessel from New Or- 
leans, laden with a considerable amount of specie, 
was wrecked at the south end of the island of Gal- 
veston. Great efforts were, of course, made to re- 
cover the valuable cargo, but in a very short time 
the vessel was reported to be nearly covered with 
sand. A few weeks afterwards, at the other end 
of the island, nearly thirty miles distant, some of 
the doubloons were brought up by fishermen in 
their nets. The men were arrested and imprisoned 
on the charge of having robbed the wreck, and their 
mode of accounting for the possession of the trea- 
sure was not credited for a moment, till careful 
scientific inquiry convinced the authorities that the 
metal had actually been carried through the inter- 
vening distance by the mere force of the current. 
The following is still more curious. A ship having 
been wrecked at one extremity of the island of 
Nantucket, the keeper of the lighthouse at the 
other supplied himself for some time with fuel 
from the coal originally deposited with the wrecked 
vessel. It had been brought entirely round one 
side of the island by the action of the tidal current. 
Near the same spot, bricks have been similarly 
transported. At Siaconset, there is now a chimney 
standing, built with bricks which were thus con- 
veyed to the neighbourhood. It is not uncommon 
for mankind to act a part, utterly unsuspected by 
their most intimate associates, till sensible evidence 
of it is afforded. So it seems does the ocean, as in 
the above instances, where it circulated cash, 
turned coal-heaver, and served for a bricklayer’s 
assistant ! 





LIVING EPISTLES. 


Tre legitimate influence of the gospel is to pro- 
duce a higher style of man than that which is 
earth-born and of this world. A Christian is one 
whose sins have been forgiven; whose soul has 
been justified before God; who has been renewed 
by the Holy Ghost ; who can call Jesus his elder 
brother, and can look forward to heaven as his 
everlasting home. He professes to be influenced 
by principles and motives derived from an unseen 
and spiritual world, and to regard this present life 
but as a transitory scene of preparation for a future 
and endless state of existence. It is impossible 
that under these powers of the world to come, 
realized in his experience and practice, his life 
should fail to bear a testimony to an ungodly world. 
His light will be seen, his example will be a power- 
ful sermon, and those who are living without an 
interest in Christ, will be reminded that there is 
a difference between those who serve God and 
those who serve him not. 

What unconverted person has failed to feel the 
power of the consistent piety of even the most 
unobtrusive Christian, with whom he is brought 
into familiar intercourse? That mother, whose 
breath is prayer, whose life is godliness, whose 
spirit is contentment under all vicissitudes, whose 





hand is ever open to help the needy, and whose 
sympathies are extended to all the afflicted, is 
delivering a message when she is little aware of 
it, even to those who are apparently the most 
unconcerned. The ungodly cannot but feel that 
there is here some hidden principle to which they 
are strangers. Amid the disappointments and 
restlessness of their own unhappy career, the 
cannot but envy the peace and contentment of suc 
a saint. No matter how often or severely scepti- 
cism may suggest that the religion of the gospel is 
but a superstition, and the Bible an imposture, 
they are obliged to admit that in a system which 
produces such a life there must be something real. 
What Christian may not be such an epistle to the 
members of his own household, to the companions 
of his daily toils, to his circle of associates ? The 
same grace which has triumphed in the heart of 
that mother is vouchsafed to every believer. The 
same God and Saviour are ours; the same throne 
of grace is open to us; the same rich promises of 
the gospel are presented for our acceptance; the’ 
same inspiring motives and glorious promises are 
spread out before us. It were well for us to ask 
ourselves, what message is borne by our lives and 
conversation to an ungodly worldP We are 
epistles of something. Our characters cannot fail 
to make some impression. We are known, and 
read. Do the impenitent about us take knowledge 
of us that we “have been with Jesus ?” or do they 
infer that, whilst we are professing a higher call- 
ing, we have only the profession, whilst our prac- 
tice is no better than their own? 





GOLD AND THE GOSPEL 


Tne Rev. Robert Young was recently sent over 
from this country to Australia by the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. On his landing at Melbourne, 
he was waited upon by a gentleman, who stated 
that when a poor man he had been happily con- 
verted to God under Mr. Young’s ministry, in 
Great Queen Street, London, He next expressed 
his desire to defray the expenses of another minis- 
ter being sent from England to the gold diggings, 
and handing a cheque for £100 for this purpose to 
Mr. Young, he said, with deep emotion : “ Oh, sir, 
when you found me in London, a poor sinner, no 
person would trust me the value of a joint of meat ; 
but now my banker will trust me for thousands of 
pounds.” Mr. Young’s feelings may be better 
imagined than described. : 

Happy the man who can bear the elevation from 
poverty to affluence withont losing his love for the 
Gospel.— Band of Hope Review. 





Grpson’s Oprnion oF REtIG1on.—Among the papers 
of Mrs. Gibbon, the aunt of the historian, were found, after 
her decease, several letters to her from her nephew, from 
which it would appear that his religious views had, at least 
from, the year 1788, undergone considerable change. 
From one of these interesting letters, shortly to be pub- 
lished, the following is an extract :—‘“ Whatever you may 
have been told of my opinions, I can assure you with truth 
that I consider religion as the best guide of youth, and the 
best support of old age; that I firmly believe there is less 
real happiness in the business and pleasures of the world, 
than in the life of devotion and retirement which you have 
chosen.” —Notes and Queries. 
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Barivtivs. 


Tae Queen or Sraty A Tonacco MANUFACTURER.— 
It may not be generally known that Isabella the Second is 
the sole tobacconist in the realms over which she reigns. 
There is a vast square edifice at Seville, covering five or 
six acres of ground, where the “noxious weed” is prepared 
for consumption by her people, among whom, as she enjoys 
a complete monoply, she must do a very large business. 


A Novet Baxer’s Batcn.—A short time since, a 
baker at Angouléme, in demolishing an old oven, found 
about 200 live snakes. He also found nearly 400 eggs, 
about the size of pigeons’ eggs, inclosing serpents just 
ready to break the shell. 


PosTAGE-STAMPED LETTER-PAPER.—A proposal has 
lately appeared in one of our literary journals, to adopt 
the practice of stamping our letter-paper, in preference to 
affixing the stamp to an envelope. It is contended that, 
for letters of consequence, the former would be highly 
advantageous, especially where required for record or refer- 
ence. The letter, when posted, would become a legal and 
satisfactory document, having all the appendages of proof 

‘ attached to the identical letter, by the writer’s name, date, 
and address, and the several post-office dates of posting, 
transmit, and arrival. The envelope is frequently mislaid 
or cast aside ; and if a question arises, which often does in 
mercantile and other important business, regarding the 
real date and particulars, when bills or money orders were 
posted or arrived, or when summonses or notices were 
dispatched, the stamped letter alone can give the only 
satisfactory explanation. The falling off of stamps, now 
so frequent an occurrence, would also be prevented, as 
well as the difficulty in obtaining redress from the post- 
office authorities for overcharge and irregularity of delivery. 


Tue Cosmos InstituTE.—We are glad to find that a 
geographical institution has lately been organized for the 
purpose of popularizing and diffusing a better knowledge 
of that growingly important science. It is proposed by the 
association to purchase Mr, Wylde’s “Great Globe” in 
Leicester-square, and to surround the present building with 
rooms and galleries, devoted to museums, libraries, lecture 
theatres, and other apartments, Retaining the. model of 
the earth in its present position, it.is intended to add to 
the present extensive collection all the maps, charts, and 
geographical works published throughout the world— 
inviting foreign governments to contribute towards its 
geographical treasures, so that the public may have ready 
access to the best sources of information on this and the 
allied sciences. It is further proposed, to maintain a com- 
petent body of demonstrators and lecturers ; to hold meet- 
ings at which scientific papers shall be read and discussed ; 
and to uphold a library and reading-room, where the most 
important newspapers, English, foreign, and colonial, will 
be filed—where the maps, charts, engravings, books, and 
transactions of learned societies, can be conveniently con- 
sulted—-and where the latest information, and all matters 
especially relating to new shoals, rocks, and harbours, will 
be regularly exhibited. 


Tar rEcENT Comet.—The erratic stranger that has 
so lately visited in the comparative neighbourhood of. our 
earth, and attracted the attention of so many curious eyes, 
is said, by Mr. Hind, to have measured in the diameter of 
its bright nucleus 8000 miles, about equal to that of the 
earth ; while the tail, according to the same authority, had 
a real length of 4,500,000 miles, and a breadth of 250,000, 
or rather over the distance separating the moon from the 
earth. When at its nearest point to the earth, the dis- 
tance was 68,000,000 miles. When at its greatest degree 
of brilliancy, it appears to have terrified the inhabitants of 
Madrid as much as one would. have done in the middle 
ages. They imagined that it predicted pestilence, scaicity, 
insurrection, and war. 


James Wartt.—We are glad to learn that a monument 
to the memory of James Watt is about to be erected in 
Edinburgh, in Adam-square, in front of the Watt Institu- 
tion and School of Arts. It is expected that it will be 
inangurated on the 19th of January next, the anniversary 
of his birth. 


DAYLESFORD AND ITS OWNERS.—The recent sale of 
the Daylesford estate, and the dispersion of the furniture 
of the mansion, is an event suggestive of many historical 
recollections, and will serve to point another moral of “ the 
vanity of human wishes.” gs A of our readers will re- 
member the fine reflections of Macaulay on the purchase 
of Daylesford by Warren Hastings. ‘“ The dearest wish of 
his heart,” he says, “had always been to regain Dayles- 
ford. At length, in the very year in which his trial 
commenced, the wish was accomplished, and the domain, 
alienated more than seventy years before, returned to the 
descendant of its old lords. But the manor-house was a 
ruin, and the grounds round it had during many years 
been utterly neglected. Hastings proceeded to build, to 

lant, to form a sheet of water, to excavate a grotto; and 

fore he was dismissed fiom the bar of the House of 
Lords, he had expended more than forty thousand pounds 
in adorning his seat.” The last twenty-four years of his 
life were spent at Daylesford. In Macaulay’s Essay a 
graphic account is given of his mode of life and occupa- 
tions, “ when literature divided his attention with his con- 
servatories and his menagerie.” He died in 1818, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age. Behind the chancel of the 
parish church, in earth which already held the bones of 
many chiefs of the house of Hastings, was laid the coffin 
of the greatest man who has ever borne that ancient and 
widely-extended name. On that very spot, probably, 
fourscore years before, the little Warren, meanly clad and 
scantily fed, had played with the children of ploughmen, 
And now Daylesford has again passed into the hands of 
strangers ! 


ImpgRiat Lrprary oF Sr. Peterspure.—This in- 
stitution contains a vast ber of vol , of which 
about 200,000 are catalogued. Amongst them are a good 
many on natural history and geography, and all the works 
published in foreign countries on Russia. It is being 
constantly increased by new purchases, and the addition to 
it, from time to time, of the private libraries of distinguish- 
ed savans. ‘The collection of manuscripts is very nume- 
rous.. The Imperial Library further contains the most 
complete assemblage ever formed of religious and other 
images, cut out of the bark of trees, for sale to the common 

ple—a branch of art, if art it can be called, peculiar to 

ussia. It also possesses a curious map of the world, 
representing the four quarters of the globe, and making 
the city of Moscow a trifle bigger than the North Ameri- 
can continent, while it says of a certain island, “ This 
island is deserted, but it contains dragons, with white faces 
and human bodies, called basilisks.” The library is open 
to readers every peng | day from ten in the morning to 
nine in the evening. In the course of last year it was 
visited by 15,000 persons. 





DeeEp-sEa Sounpineés.—Recent soundings have shown 
that there are profundities in the ocean much greater than 
any elevations on the surface of the earth, for a line has 
been veered to the extent of seven miles. In a communi- 
cation on the subject before the British Association, Dr. 
Scoresby has stated his belief that the first soundings 
beyond a mile were made by himself, when quite a lad, in 
the arctic regions. Since then, it appears that, in 1849, 
her Majesty’s ship “ Pandora” had obtained soundings in 
the North Atlantic, at 2060 fathoms. Captain Basnet, in 
1848, in the North Atlantic, got soundings at 32560 
fathoms ; and in 1849, Lient. Walsh, of the U.S. navy, 
got soundings at 5700 fathoms. Buta much greater depth 
has been obtained by Capt. Denham in the South Atlantic, 
who, in 1852, run out 7706 fathoms of line before the lead 
found the bottom. It was then raised a little, and then 
let out again, when it came to a pause at precisely the 
same point. The line used was a silk one, one-tenth of an 
inch in diameter, weighing about one pound to every hun- 
dred yards, the plummet weighing about nine pounds, and 
being about eleven inches long. Dr. Scoresby, however, 
suggests that implicit reliance cannot be placed upon these 
deep soundings, as the strata currents of the ocean are very 
likely to cause considerable divergencies from the perpen- 





dicular. 


























